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Love Is Not Cheap 


Christianity which once gave the western world a revolutionary con- 
cept, the right of the responsible individual against the state, and 
fought for it, seems as a body too flabby to protest when that priceless 
treasure is transmuted into an unconditional birthday present for 
each sentient seeker of his personal happiness. The will to create 
through suffering is dampened down into the will to have a costless 
comfort. § There is no costless comfort to be had in this world, still 
less a costless joy. For there is no satisfaction of the will apart from 
work done—in the end, of taking a share in world-making, whether 
as farmer or mechanic, as homemaker or law-maker. . . . No artist 
can make without travail an honest report of what soul he finds in 
things. Not even love can come to its own without pain; for loving 
or being loved is no right already paid for by existent merit or beauty; 
it is a glory undeserved, unseekable, and calling for life service. And 
wherever love is made cheap, there is the cheapness of a civilization’s 
soul. If the East has needed the technical steel of the West, the Wes: 
needs the spiritual iron of the East. For the East has never forgotten 
that there are conditions for our good, a moral law at the heart of the 
universe—WILLIAM ErNEsT Hockine in The Coming World Civili- 
zation, Harper & Bros., New York, recipient of the LeComte du Nouy 
Award for the year. 
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What a Minister Did 


To THE OuTLook: ‘ 


I agree with the physician a, wu by : 


the issue of Oct. 14 that our ministers 
ought to proclaim boldly the church’s 
stand on the segregation issue. He may 
be interested in hearing of what has been 
done in at least one instance. Last year 
when the Pearsall Plan was being dis- 
cussed in North Carolina, arrangements 
were made at our local school for mem- 
bers of the State Legislature to speak to 
all interested parents on the plan. Nat- 
urally, the auditorium was almost full of 
men and women concerned over this prob- 
lem. The presentation was to be entirely 
pro-Pearsall Plan, explaining how the 
plan would, for the most part, make seg- 
regation legal. As the discussion followed, 
I was struck by the fact that no moral 
basis was given for the plan by the leaders 
who included a state senator, a member 
of the state House of Representatives and 
the attorney for the County School Board. 

Two other ministers, a Presbyterian and 
a Baptist, and I asked for equal time on 
the program that we might discuss these 
moral issues. We were granted this time, 
and proceeded as best we could to lay a 
biblical basis for our view that segrega- 
tion is contrary to the will of God. These 
people who favored segregation recognized 
the validity of the Bible in revealing the 
will of God, but many of them simply cast 
this off by saying that the issue is not a 
religious or moral one. 

I followed this meeting with a sermon 
on the subject the next Sunday. And I 
cannot say that there was unanimous 
agreement on the sermon, but I was tre- 
mendously pleased with the reaction. 
Three people made it a point to call me 
or come by personally that afternoon to 
express their approval of the sermon. And, 
this was a new experience for me, having 
members to make a special visit for the 
sole purpose of expressing pleasure over 
a sermon. Our congregation had a won- 
derful Christian spirit about it, although 
even they experienced repercussions from 
those outside our church. For they de 
fended the freedom of the pulpit, even 
though they may not like what is said. 

One man, an elder, did not come back 
to church the next two Sundays because 
of the sermon. I went to see him, and we 
spent nearly half a day discussing the 
issue and also the right of the minister, 
indeed the obligation of the minister, to 
proclaim the Word of God in all areas of 
life. He came back to church, still a seg- 
regationist, but agreeable to the fact that 
the pulpit must never be shackled or the 
church is dead. Strangely enough, he and 
I had a closer, warmer relationship after 
this than before. 


ALFRED THOMAS. 
Butner, N. C. 


Longer Service 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In your October 14 issue of THE OvrT- 
1LOoK on page 12 I noticed a little state- 
ment about the retirement of Miss Minnie 
D. Thomas from the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. The closing sentence of the para- 
graph is, “She is thought to have set a 
record in continuous service above any 
employee of the General Assembly.” 

You may already have had reports from 





some of our Boards on this statement. I 
just wanted to get the record right for 
our Board. The following have been with 
us for the periods indicated: 
Miss Mai Holt, 37 years 
Miss Fannie Lou Davis, 38 years 
Miss Wilhelmina Webb, 41 years by the 
end of 1957 
Mr. Arch Turner, courier and porter, 42 
years 
Formal recognition has been made by 
our Board of this long service and doubt- 
less in the future some further recognition 
will be made of it. They are all hale and 
hearty and in full service still... . 
D. J. CUMMING, Educational Secretary. 
Board of World Missions, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Using “Confession” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Your cover quotation for September 23, 
“Confession,” by Mrs. Vernon Crawford, 
presented its point so concisely and force- 
fully that I would like to reproduce it in 
our monthly church paper. ... 

Frep C. Perri. 
Presbyterian Church, United, 
Franklin, Kentucky 


NOTE—This permission is being uni- 
formly granted where the usual credit 
line is given, showing the source. Several 
church bulletins and some denominational 
papers have used the statement.—Eds. 


Florida’s Governor 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Let me express my deepest appreciation 
for the publication of my remarks to the 
Presbyterian Men’s Convention in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK (Oct. 28) and for 
your own very generous editorial com- 
ments. 

I do not recall when I have derived as 
much personal satisfaction out of address- 
ing a group as I did in Miami, and I want 
you to know that the confidence you have 
expressed means a great deal to me. 

We in Florida were very proud to have 
had all of those fine Presbyterians with 
us, and I hope that you and the others 
will not wait until another convention in 
Florida before returning for another visit 
in the Sunshine State... . 

LeRoy CoLiins, Governor. 
Tallahassee. 


From South Carolina 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Just received last issue of THE OUTLOOK 
(Oct. 28), and when I read the article 
on the front page, it made me feel sick 
in my midsection. First place, I think it 
is generally conceded that we Americans 
have a right to our sincere opinions and 
to express them. But Gov. Collins takes 
the position that the “woman doctor” was 
mistreated and that the several Protestant 
denominations mentioned were highly 
negligent of their duty in failing to rush 
to her aid, even though they felt she was 
justly treated, and you seem to concur 
with the Governor, since you put th.s on 
your front page. 

I like many negroes and do not hate 
any of them. I have had many frank talks 
with them about integration in both 


churches and schools and almost all of 
them have said they prefer separate 
schools and churches and I believe most 
of them were sincere. 

I know the negroes, I believe, as well 
as anyone. I have done many things to 
help them and have their respect and con- 
fidence. 

As I cannot enjoy reading THE OUTLOOK 
while our views are so divergent, please 
discontinue my subscription as of now. 

L. C. McArRTHUR. 
Bennettsville, S. C. 


Miami Disappointment 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I was under the impression that the 
people outside the Convention Hall in 
Miami were offering a complete set of 
Convention Dailies for 35¢ postpaid. Un- 
fortunately this turned out to be 5 issues 
of the Miami Daily News. I must say that 
the newspaper did a very poor job of cov- 
ering the convention and I shall be very 
careful in the future that I am getting 
the convention news published by THE 
OvuTLooK. Enclosed is remittance for bal- 
ance due.... 

ALBERT H. MAXWELL. 
Morganton, N. C. 


NOTE—Despite efforts to caution men 
about this mix-up, a large number evi- 
dently did not understand.—Eds. 


Climate of Fear 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In your October 14 issue you carry an 
anonymous letter signed only “Physician” 
which attacks the ministers of the South 
for their silence on the segregation issue. 
The irony in this is so obvious I’m sur- 
prised that you printed it without signa- 
ture.* 

May I say to the writer that the very 
thing that prevented him from signing his 
name has prevented more ministers from 
speaking out—fear. The atmosphere of 
fear that has been deliberately generated 
by political leaders and extremists who 
want no moderate, calm and Christian ap- 
proach to the problem compares quite 
favorably with that in captive countries 
controlled by the Communists. It is the 
most un-American, un-Christian and ter- 
rifying aspect of the whole compli . ed 
situation. 

Had we had rational Christian leader- 
ship that admitted the many practical 
difficulties and sought their solution with- 
in the law as soon as the court decision 
was made, perhaps the many people who 
have been silenced by the extremes would 
have rallied. The layman as well as the 
minister has been too silent. 

We can say in defense of the ministers 
that many have spoken, even if they have 
not been heard. Let us remember that if 
a minister is to influence his congregation 
at all, he cannot separate himself from 
it. Few laymen have such a problem, and 
fewer still have encouraged their minis- 
ters to speak. 

Mrs. G. W. GIGNILLIAT. 
Macon, Ga. 

*NOTE—The physician did sign his 

name. We omitted it in order to save 


possible embarrassment to his pastor.— 
Eds. 


* * * 


HE IS truly great that is little in him- 

self, and that maketh no account of 
any height of honors.—THomas A Kren- 
PIS. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


Plans for an ultra-modern chapel at 
the Air Force Academy near Colorado 
Springs, Colo., have been ‘‘enthusias- 
tically” approved by the Department of 
Worship and the Arts of the National 
Council of Churches. The department 
acted in response to a letter from Senator 
Flanders (R.-Vt.) asking for an opinion 
of the design. The Senator had called 
the proposed structure a ‘“‘deliberate in- 
sult to God Almighty.” . . . President 
Eisenhower is reported from the White 
House as having decided to proclaim 
the first Wednesday in October each year 
as a national day of prayer... . / A new 
fraternity policy at Williams College 
(Mass.) will enable any student who 
wishes to join a fraternity to be accepted 
by one, though he will not necessarily 
be assured of acceptance by the one of his 
own choice. . . . Next May 23-25, just 
before the union of the United and USA 
Presbyterian Churches, Pittsburgh cele- 
brations will mark the 100th anniversary 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, leading up to the actual 
service of union. . . . Church World Serv- 
ice seeks an offering of $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving season. . . . At 
least 6,000 unchurched people in New 
York made decisions for Christ and sign- 
ed pledge cards indicating their intention 
of becoming church members as a result 
of a week-long campaign following-up the 
Billy Graham Crusade. Jesse M. Bader, 
chairman of the visitation evangelism 
program said the figure is a conservative 
one. Some churches will continue the 
visitation program through Pentecost of 
next year. ... St. Louis Protestants filled 
the city’s largest auditorium twice in a 
day to celebrate Reformation Sunday. 
An afternoon service drew 80 Missouri- 
Synod Lutheran congregations; that night 
an interdenominational service was held. 
... E. Stanley Jones has predicted that 
racial integration problems in the U. S. 
will be resolved within ten years. ... Pope 
Pius XII, inaugurating new radio trans- 
mitters at Santa Maria di Galeria, Italy, 
called upon world leaders to maintain 
peace. The new facilities make the Vati- 
can radio the world’s most powerful 
broadcasting center. . .. Contributions in 
1956 by 52 Protestant and Eastern Or- 
thodox communions in the U. S. A. reach- 
ed $2,041,908,161. 








“MORAL TIMIDITY” CHARGED BY 
SAYRE AGAINST ADMINISTRATION 


WasuinctTon, D.C. (RNs) — Dean 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of Washington 
Cathedral (Episcopal) accused the Eisen- 
hower administration of “severe moral 
timidity” in failing to appoint the Pres- 
idential Commission on Civil Rights au- 
thorized by Congress. 


In a sermon at the cathedral, he warn- 
ed that the racial tensions which have 
caused federal troops to be sent to Little 
Rock will not be resolved until stronger 
moral leadership is exercised from Wash- 
ington. 

“It is a long time now since the Su- 
preme Court cast the die for brotherhood 
in our country,” the dean declared. ‘“The 
words of the court reveal that it well 
understood the infinite difficulty of carry- 
ing out what the Constitution ultimately 
requires.” 

He observed that Congress almost three 
months ago authorized the President to 
appoint such a commission “as a kind 
of balance wheel to keep the situation 


U.P.-USA Union 


Full agreement is reported in efforts to 
unite agencies of the United and USA 
Presbyterian churches. 

A recent meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee on Consolidations in Pittsburgh 
resulted in a number of fundamental 
agreements. 

Major offices of the new denomination 
will be in New York and Philadelphia, 
with area offices in Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco and either St. Louis or 
Kansas City. 

What was called the most far-reaching 
decision at the Pittsburgh meeting was 
the acceptance “in principle” of a total 
revision of the concept of Foreign Mis- 
sions goals and operations. Under the 
new plan the two boards and the ccmmit- 
tees and commissions on inter-church re- 
lations and ecumenical work will become 
a single Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, with headquarters in 
New York. Under the principle the new 
commission will stress inter-church ac- 
tivity and cooperation, working overseas 
through indigenous churches, and ex- 
changing fraternal workers, subject to the 
administration of the church in the land 


moving, albeit gradually, but on an even 
keel.” 

Such a commission could be a great 
help, Dean Sayre said, and ‘‘its very ap- 
pointment would indicate that the leader- 
ship of our country is not bankrupt of 
all initiative like some moral ostrich, 
limping forever between the two sides.” 

“What about the troops that are still 
in Little Rock?” he asked. ‘Who is 
hunting with any sort of moral passion 
for the solution that will enable them to 
be withdrawn ?” 

“How easily the public, the state, the 
federal authorities are willing to let the 
underlying moral issue be covered up by 
politics and by time. Are the soldiers to 
stay there forever because no one, ap- 
parently, has moral guts enough to 
wrestle with reality and keep on until a 
way to peace is found?” 

(Dean Sayre is a grandson of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson.) 


Plans Advance 


where they live rather than sending mis- 
sionaries under their home church ad- 
ministration. 

Home Missions activities will be com- 
bined under the Board of National Mis- 
sions and Church Development in New 
York. 

Christian Education boards will be 
merged with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. The two denominational magazines, 
Presbyterian Life and The United: Pres- 
byterian, will take the name of the former, 
with offices in Philadelphia. Men’s Work 
will be similarly consolidated. 

The Pension Boards of both churches 
are already located in Philadelphia. At 
the present time United Presbyterian For- 
eign Missions headquarters is in Phila- 
delphia, Home Missions in Pittsburgh, 
and Christian Education in Pittsburgh. 

These actions which are recommended 
by the special committee must be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. The 
committee will meet again March 6 and 
7 in New York and May 23 and 24 in 
Pittsburgh, just before the General As- 
semblies convene. 








N. J. Churches Report 
Open Membership 


ATLANTIc City, N. J. (RNS)—Nearly 
300 of the 417 Presbyterian (USA) con- 
gregations in New Jersey now have 
integrated membership or are ready to 
receive members without regard to racial 
or national background, a report here 
disclosed. 

Presenting the figures to the annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of 
New Jersey, the Committee on Social 
Education and Action noted an increas- 
ing interest in racial integration among 
the churches. 

The committee’s report stressed that 
integration is a community problem of 
wide dimensions. 

“Tt is vital that we think of integra- 
tion not only as a racial problem,” the 
report stated, “but become aware that 
ethnic, social, religious and economic 
barriers must be removed in order to 
integrate our citizens into a Christian 
community after the mind of Christ.” 

The committee also urged that the syn- 
od emphasize the church’s ministry to 
“the laboring man.” 

“The issues of the day call for more 


than a patronizing attitude on the part 
of the church,” it said. “The current 
investigation of labor racketeering points 
up the gravity of the problem.” 


Hoover Files Complaint 
Against S. C. Synod 


Thomas B. Hoover, formerly of Co- 
lumbia and Cayce, S. C., has filed a com- 
plaint against the Synod of South Caro- 
lina charging that the synod has failed 
to comply with instructions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Dr. Hoover points to the 
action of the 1957 Birmingham Assem- 
bly which directed, as it had done before, 
that the synod should correct certain 
errors with reference to actions involving 
him. 

The complaint will come before the 
Charlotte Assembly next April. It charges 
that the synod misrepresented the facts 
concerning a slander suit which Dr. 
Hoover filed against another minister 
and later dropped. 

Still a member of Congaree Presbytery 
(S.C.), Dr. Hoover is now professor of 
religion and philosophy at Upper Iowa 
University in Fayette, lowa. 


ATLANTA MINISTERS ISSUE STATEMENT 
DEALING WITH CURRENT TENSIONS 


Atlanta ministers from eight denom- 
inations have joined in a strong statement 
in opposition to violence in the present 
integration struggle and in support of 
fundamental freedoms for all citizens. 

Among the 80 ministers signing the 
statement were 22 Presbyterians as fol- 
lows: 

Raymend J. Ball, Wade H. Boggs, Harry 
A. Fifield, Emmett Floyd, Thomas A. Fry, 
John Garber, Arthur V. Gibson, Joseph 
L. Griggs, W. I. Howell, Fitzhugh M. 
Legerton, Stuart R. Oglesby, J. McDowell 
Richards, Herman L. Turner, Albert 
Wells, Allison Williams, Eugene T. Wil- 
son, J. Davison Philips, Wallace M. Alston, 
James D. Matthews, R. W. Kribbs, Harold 
W. Minor, Jr., William E. Newton. 

The statement acknowledges the fail- 
ure of the signers and of the churches 
they serve to demonstrate a solution of 
the problem, but they stress the convic- 
tion that “Christian people have an es- 
pecial responsibility for the solution of 
our racial problems.” 

They say they feel that they represent 
the large number of people ‘‘who know 
that hatred, defiance and violence are 
not the answer to cur problems, but who 
have been without a voice and have found 
no way to make their influence effective.” 

The problem, they say, is not simply 
a Southern one, but the fact that racial 
injustice is found elsewhere cannot jus- 
tify failures in the south. 


4 


Those who feel that the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision was in error, the statement 
savs, have “every right to work” for a 
new decree or for a Constitutional amend- 
ment. Defiance of constituted authority, 
however, is not an option. 

Some of the current difficulties, they 
say, come from the use of the word “‘in- 
tegration” which, to many people, has 
become synonymous with amalgamation. 
They disclaim any belief in amalgama- 
tion and they say that to stress the possi- 
bility of intermarriage is “to cast as 
serious and unjustified an aspersion upon 
the white race as upon the Negro race. 
Believing as we do in the desirability 
of preserving the integrity of both races 
through the free choice of both, we would 
emphasize the following principles which 
we hold to be of basic importance: 

“1. Freedom of speech must at all costs 
be preserved. ... 

“2. As Americans and as Christians we 
have an obligation to obey the law. ... 


“3. The public school system must not 
be destroyed. ... 

“4. Hatred and scorn of those of another 
race, or for those who hold a position dif- 
ferent from our own, can never be justi- 
Ged. ... 

“5. Communication between responsible 
leaders of the races must be maintain- 
a 

“6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in 
our own strength or in human wis- 
dem. ...” 


Griswold Resigns as 
Radio-TV Executive 


Clayton T. Griswold of Summit, N. J., 
has resigned as executive director of radio 
and television for the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. He has served in that post 
for nine years. His resignation is sub- 
mitted for health reasons. 

Now 56, Dr. Griswold was a founder 
of the radio-TV agency and its first di- 
rector. Earlier he had been the denom- 
inational youth work secretary for nine 
years. 


ALAN WALKER ON: 


American Church Gains, 
Billy Graham, et al 


Led by the various boards of evange- 
lism of the churches, a steady lay-witness 
has gone on over the years. More than 
anything else it is the Visitation-Evan- 
gelistic campaigns which lie behind the 
often spectacular growth of many local 
churches. ... 

Whatever criticism may be leveled at 
visitation-evangelism it must be regarded 
as a proven method of great value in the 
American scene. Perhaps more than any 
other single factor it explains the mem- 
ship gains of the American churches. .. . 

No discussion of evangelism in Amer- 
ica can ignore Billy Graham. . . . That 
he is being used of God is undeniable. 
Yet the two great weaknesses of his evan- 
gelism persist; he presents a view of God 
and the Bible beyond which the main 
body of world Protestantism has fortu- 
nately advanced; he continues to be 
largely pietistic in his message, failing 
adequately to comprehend the nature of 
corporate sin or the need for mcdern 
evangelism to press toward a synthesis of 
personal evangelism and social witness. 

Having been in and out of New York 
during the Graham crusade, I have the 
impression that it will not be counted 
as one of the greatest of his world series 
of missions. In spite of the vast au- 
diences and valuable publicity the city 
was not profoundly moved. Perhaps that 
is merely to underline the vastness of the 
problem which modern New York pre- 
sents, for one wonders what more could 
be dene than was done. Many churches 
in the New York area will have been 
quickened, perhaps re-born. Hosts of 
individual people will have come to a 
real Christian experience and many more 
will have found new commitments. But 
the “principalities and powers” of New 
York, the centers of secularism and wick- 
edness have gone largely unchallenged, 
and therefore undisturbed. Yet when all 
has been said, Billy Graham has made 
New York more aware of God than has 
been true for many a decade.—The Brit- 
ish Weekly. 

MR. WALKER is leader of the Australian 


Methodist Mission to the Nation. He has 
been in America during the past year. 
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The Laity in Europe 


Y THE GRACE OF GOD, during 

the past ten years new insights and 
knowledge have been spread abroad 
throughout Christ’s church. The com- 
mon experience of new insights binds 
together lay Christians of many nations 
and denominations. It is a wonderful 
fact that movements and activities which 
are similar to the Kirchentag have spread 
all over the world, not only in Great 
Britain, but in recent times also in In- 
donesia and America. Such significant 
events are to be seen as ordained by God 
himself. Therefore we must ask, What 
are our common insights, that have led 
to these new events which force us to set 
off in new directions? 


A Small Minority 


We begin to realize that everywhere in 
society Christians form but a small mi- 
nority, although 90% of all Europeans 
still call themselves Christians and are 
baptized. 

We realize that it is no longer possible 
to live as isolated and individual Chris- 
tians. 

We recognize that the local parish with 
its fixed geographical boundaries is no 
longer the only possible form of Christian 
community life. 


We become aware of the possibility 
that the church, as represented by and 
materialized in us, can even be a hin- 
drance to the realization of God’s in- 
tention and command. 


It is possible and in fact it happens 
over and over again in Germany that the 
church is concerned only with her own 
faithful flock. Thus it has been possible 
that these pious and faithful sheep who 
are merely concerned with their own sal- 
vation, live a blind, self-secure, and ex- 
clusive life in their own little religious 
paradise, without even noticing the burden 
of all the other human beings around 
them—without knowing real life, and 
thereby the task which we as Christians 
have to fulfill in our present world. 

We realize that we need a rhythm in 
our lives—both activity and quietness. 
When we want to stay in communion 
with Christ we must learn how to pray 
in quietness and in the midst of our daily 
activities, thus keeping in permanent 
communion with Christ. 

We also recognize the necessity of a 
real fraternal living and working together 
as a sign of our common life under Christ 
and also as a means of mutual support, 
admonition, and advice. Is it not in such 
communities as, for instance, the Iona 
Community or Taizé in France that we 
find the best conditions for an effective 
spiritual guidance? 





THE AUTHOR, a leading German layman, 
Prepared this material as an address at the 
recent Kirk Week of the Church of Scotland 
in Aberdeen. 
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By KLAUS VON BISMARCK 


So I feel that we, who as Christians, 
belong to the ecumenical lay movement, 
are not only linked by intercession and 
the faith which we share, but also by a 
common concern—by the duty to help 
one another and to teach one another. 

I should like to practice what I am 
preaching straight-a-wav by telling you 
some of my personal experiences, for I 
think they are true for many other lay 
people and clergymen in Germany, and 
have stirred many of us. 


Training Center 


After I had lost my home and my work 
through the expulsions from Eastern Ger- 
many by the Russians, I started work 
in a training center for youth leaders 
at Vlotho. 

Some church workers are inclined to 
count only as Christian service those 
hours which they have spent in church 
buildings and with church groups. It 
was those people who suggested forcibly 
to us to leave the training center in order 
to join the official Protestant youth move- 
ment. But we were convinced that it was 
our task to remain as a small cell with 
all the others. Some of our friends in 
our Westphalian Church, as for instance 
our present Bishop Wilm, supported us. 
I should like to ask the question whether 
this tension and disagreement about the 
task and service of the laity within the 
traditional church grouping or congre- 
gational grouping, or outside among 
other groups, is not a vital problem for 
all of us even today? 

Another disturbing experience: Be- 
cause some of us were determined to 
maintain our allegiance to the traditional 
activities of the church we tried to help 
and cooperate whenever old-style mis- 
sions were organized in our parishes. 
Those who represented the traditional 
pietistic style, usually aimed with real 
fervor at the conversion of individuals. 
But we realized that those who attended 
their meetings exclusively represented 
those dear old parishioners who came to 
be converted once again by some authori- 
tative and mighty preacher. The work- 
ing-class people who did not belong to 
the church, the intellectuals and man- 
agers, however, felt completely unmoved 
by this kind of preaching. It meant 
nothing to them. 


Therefore to us it seemed better and 
more natural to meet the people there, 
where they were to be found in their 
daily life. 

We tried to speak about the actual 
concrete tasks of the laity in the indus- 
trial world, in neighborhood, in family 
and in public life. This experience stirred 
up our thinking. But old-fashioned 


people could not make anything out of 
our matter-of-fact way of digging into 
the real problems of life. They missed, 
for instance, a personal pious witness. 
We became disquieted and thought how 
very different the language of lay Chris- 
tians can be in one and the same country. 
We realized that evangelism is not a 
specialized activity. Everything the 
church does has an evangelistic mean- 
ing, so the church must also be concerned 
to alter the picture of society in such a 
way that human institutions and forms 
of life are approaching more nearly to 
the way of God. 


Women’s Circles 


Another moving experience: In the 
Ruhr District—that means in the center 
of our industrial area—we conducted 
scientific research on the question wheth- 
er and why factory workers and intel- 
lectuals never join church organizations. 
It is obvious, for instance, that women 
factory and professional workers—are 
absent from most of the church women’s 
organizations. Church women’s circles 
did not seem aware of this. They were 
busy and full of goodwill and devoted 
themselves sacrificially to works of char- 
ity. But these circles of Christian women 
were blind to some very important tasks 
—for instance, to the question of women’s 
responsibility in public life. 


What is the reason that the Chris- 
tian parish is so blind just there, where 
the Christian traditions are particu- 
larly alive? 


Many people from the industrial 
world, who otherwise are strangers to 
the church, have been suddenly and 
freshly challenged both by individual 
Christians as well as by new institutions 
like the Evangelical Academies in Ger- 
many and other countries, as well as by 
the work in the Ruhr district where I 
come from. But our endeavor to bring 
these people again into relation with 
their own church parish very often ends 
in disaster. The new people disturb the 
people within the old Christian circle, 
and they themselves do not feel welcome 
there. 





In another parish research project, 
which we undertook, we once compared 
what the tasks of a church elder are, and 
what they are really doing. According to 
the rules of church order he is called 
to the royal priesthood of all believers 
in the same way as his pastor is. Being 
a layman he should also take over many 
spiritual tasks. But when we looked at 
the real situation it was obvious that 
many of these elders were actually only 
the odd-job men for their pastor. 

What was wrong here regarding the 
cooperation of pastors and laymen? I 
would not be here if I did not love my 
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church and if I did not support her as 
my mother. But it can happen that one 
suddenly sees his own family in a very 
sober light. The fact is that the church 
is not represented in the first place by 
its clergy, but by the laity which com- 
prises 99%. Of course, in theory this is 
also in Germany completely acknowl- 
edged. But even lay people very often 
think that the church is essentially repre- 
sented by the clergy. May I give you an 
example of what I mean by telling you 
an amusing experience which I had in 
Bodelschwing’s famous social institution 
in Bethel. In Bethel usually the annual 
church assembly of Westphalia takes 
place, to which I belonged as a lay dele- 
gate, together with a number of other 
lay people. When we met the last time 
I tried to park a car near the building 
where the synod assembled. In spite of 
my considerable weight of 170 pounds, 
I left my car quickly in an easy-going 
lay person’s fashion and, by the way, I 
did not wear a solemn black hat! But 
an old park-keeper, who belongs to the 
parish of Bethel, appeared and tried to 
stop me: “You are not allowed to park 
here!” he said to me. “This parking 
place is for clergy only. You must know 
that the clergy are holding their church 
assembly here.” As you see, he had no 
doubt that synods are only an affair for 
clergy. 


We are still far from understanding 
the doctrine of the common priesthood 
of all believers. 


All these examples should stimulate 
us to acknowledge that the church must 
always be on the move. We must help 
each other as brothers in Christ to keep 
going on in order to save us from becom- 
ing fossilised. 


Evanston Emphasis 

In Evanston this need to move, the 
meaning and the consequences of the 
Christian hope for life on earth here and 
now, was heavily stressed. Behind the 
judgment of men and behind history 
stands the judgment of the highest Judge, 
the King, who died for all men and who 
will meet us at the Last Day saying, “In- 
asmuch as you have done it unto one 
of these my brethren, you have done it to 
me.” So the Christian hope directs us 
towards our neighbor. It drives us daily 
to pray, “Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in Heaven.” The Evanston Con- 
ference asked us to act according to this 
prayer in every phase of life. We recog- 
nize that words alone do not satisfy. In 
the imitation of our Lord who himself 
showed us humility we must identify 
ourselves with our neighbor, with his 
sin, his hopes and fears, with his misery 
and his needs. So we become his brother, 
and may witness to the love of God in the 
place where he stands, in the circum- 
stances where he lives. 

So much for the move and the insights 


which the Evanston Conference contrib- 
uted. But all this obliges us not only to 
look at the state of the church and not 
just to become captives in the caves of 
our own church organization, but also to 
realize how important Christian witness 
is within and on behalf of the whole 
of society. Just here the ecumenical 
movement has encouraged the servants of 
the church to take part fully in the life 
of this world. 


European Problems 

Which are the activities of Christian 
laymen that are especially crucial with 
regard to the situation in Europe today? 

In all Europe each of the nations is 
disturbed in a different but also related 
way by doubts and fears. What is bring- 
ing such difficulties to the old industrial 
countries? The keywords: Algeria and 
Suez throw light upon the struggle with 
their colonial heritage, the emerging na- 
tional self-consciousness in the countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

The problems of German “reunion,” of 
Disarmament while in fact we rearm, 
and of atomic policy, show at once that 
Europe is cut through the middle by the 
separation into eastern and _ western 
power-blocs. 

The scars which the struggle with 
Nazism and the last war caused are by 
no means healed today. The wounds 
caused by the struggle with Communism 
in Hungary, Poland, and Eastern Ger- 
many are still bleeding and sore. 

In other countries the standard of life 
is increasing rapidly. But it seems that, 
while material poverty in Western Europe 
is disappearing, a mental poverty is in- 
creasing. 

It is conceivable that at the same time 
the full satisfaction of the material neces- 
sities and the increase of living standards 
seems to cause life to lose its meaning 
for many people. 

These are the same burdens laid upon 
Europe, upon Europeans as well as upon 
Christians. But in spite of this it can 
be said from Germany, and from other 
parts of Europe, that a new questioning 
of the meaning of life has started, es- 
pecially among those who are foreign to 
the church. 


What is man working for? Why is 
he bringing children into the world? 


The task of the laity in Europe is to 
hear all these questions, to recognize the 
burden of the world around us, and to 
answer in fellowship by deed and by 
word. Despite our imperfection, we are 
called to fight evil, to encourage the des- 
pairing, to shoulder our responsibilities 
and, step by step, with quiet trust in 
God, to walk the road of life even though 
it seems so often obscured. 

Such existence as a layman is always 
a risk. We must risk very often leaving 
the green pastures of religious life. 
Therefore we need many brothers to take 


this risk with us, to pray for us and sup- 
port us whenever we are weak. 


The Academies 


I will only mention some few examples 
of the initiative of the laity in Germany. 
I mention with joy the work of the Evan- 
gelical Academies which have been 
founded after the War. They are, so 
far as the layman’s task is concerned, 
the most hopeful institutions of our 
churches. They specialize in friendly 
and honest discussions with all kinds of 
professional groups. Such discussions 
must be supported by little groups of 
faithful Christians, who are among the 
others like salt. These discussions should 
help to show the decisions which the 
Christian faith continually implies, and 
which are to be seen in every day’s work. 
In this way God meets many people at 
places where they hardly expect him: 
in their human conflicts and in the prob- 
lems of the modern world. 

The activity of laymen is giving an- 
other similar example in the coal mining 
industry of the Ruhr district. 

Lay activity in Germany has particu- 
larly developed in those parts of ‘society 
where for a long period the church has 
been met with mistrust, refusal, or with 
complete indifference—which can be even 
worse—as, for instance, in the sphere of 
industrial workers and trade unions. 

To begin with, we simply had the task 
of giving information about the charac- 
ter of the church. For example, since 
last year regular four-week courses take 
place in Christian conference houses for 
young trade union officials. This is done 
at the special request of the trade unions. 
Another example: Even in a non-social- 
ist society more and more functions of 
social security have been taken over by 
the state. The welfare organizations of 
the state increase everywhere. Therefore 
it becomes more and more important to 
entrust the central functions within these 
welfare organizations to people who are 
capable of leading on from the objective 
and factual level to the deeper human 
issues. But it is of a vital importance 
that this task should be fulfilled by 
people who look at men not as a means 
of production, but as partners in God’s 
creation. These may have served as some 
examples of how lay initiative and ac- 
tivity is promoted and used. I could 
easily go on to give you some more ex- 
amples in Germany, as, for instance, 
experiences in the work with refugees, 
or in the sphere of housing, or the reform 
of the educational system, etc. The vis- 
ible success of these activities is very 
often small or disappointing. But often 
we have had the happy experience of wit- 
nessing that many more volunteers turned 
up than were expected. 

This should lead us on to the ques- 
tion of whether in the church it would 
not be much more frequently possible 
to win people as helpers if only we 
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would ask them to make a practical 
contribution. 


It is likely that it is just the lay work 
that could teach the church a truth. I 
mean the truth that the first phase of 
conversion may often be the insight that 
God needs you as you are with all your 
shortcomings—needs you in the same way 
as your neighbor, who may be quite aloof 
from the church. 


Three Questions 


I shall try to compress my statements 
about the laity in Europe into three ques- 
tions, and I shall try to answer them. 

1. What have we learned from the 
practice of lay-service in the world? 

The practice of lay-service has taught 
us to discover our own imperfection and, 
by this, to trust again in God’s perfec- 
tion. On earth we can only erect signs 
of Christ’s coming victory. We learned 
to look very cautiously upon the oppor- 
tunities to alter the world according to 
Christian possibilities. It is our task to 
pray for the coming of the Kingdom. 
During this time we shall try to fight the 
disorder which hurts the life of our 
neighbors. We must seek ways and 
means which limit the evil in human 
society even if we know that we can never 
fully put it aside. Practicing our duty 
we laymen can learn over and over again 
to revise our opinion and the traditional 
order which we have inherited. By this 
we learn to listen to the course of history 
in a new way. The center of the world’s 
history is the life on earth, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Resurrection of Christ. 
God is the creator of the world, and all 
human time belongs to his plan. There- 
fore we may freely walk with Christ 
through the 20th century and look at the 
future as something full of meaning for 
us. 

2. In which things have we especially 
to strengthen each other in the service 
of the laity? 

We have to strengthen each other in 
the sight of the tasks of the church in 
the world. This world, as much disfig- 
ured and shadowed as it still is today, is 
God’s world in which he works, which 
he holds and redeems. In this world we 
shall strengthen each other in joy to do 
the will of the Father in those places 
where we do our everyday work. God 
has called upon us to serve him by serv- 
ing our neighbors. 


3. According to this, what is the spe- 
cial witness of the lay movements? 

The church is sent into the world as 
a serving community, not only in the 
sense that the members serve each other, 
but that they also serve the world. Some 
of the newly-awakened laymen have ex- 
perienced this commission of the church 
upon themselves, even if it is only seeing 
through a glass darkly, and they hope 
to see God’s perfect plan in the future. 

Therefore especially the laity must in- 
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cite the church to direct its view outside 
its walls especially in the work of evan- 
gelization as well as in the daily duty 
of its members in the world. With re- 
gard to this task of the church, the lay- 
men must distinguish themselves in their 
actions and expectations by modesty, or 


expressed in a more Biblical way, by 
humility. We cannot anticipate God with 
our plans. But we all live in the king- 
dom of God and towards the kingdom of 
God we live in the hope which can never 
be disturbed: God has not given up this 
world. 


CHANGING FAMILY ROLE OFFERS 
THREAT TO TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 


Atantic Ciry, N. J. (RNs)—Changes 
taking place in the family, particularly 
the decline of the father’s authority, are 
threatening the traditional religious 
training of American children, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman said here. 

The father’s role today does not involve 
his being a religious teacher to his chil- 
dren or cooperating in the home with 
the Sunday school, Robert W. Lynn of 
Denver told thirty theologians and Chris- 
tian educators from major Protestant de- 
nominations. 

“The mother is the religious educator 
of the children,” he said. “Yet she tends 
to perceive the church as one among many 
pressure groups and does not understand 
the uniqueness of the Christian faith or 
give it first priority.” 

Mr. Lynn said the church “must seek 
to understand how the reduction of the 
father’s traditional prerogatives as the 
priest and teacher of his family is di- 
rectly related to his increasing absorption 
in his occupational role.” 

The conference was convened by the 
Presbyterian (USA) Board of Education 
in connection with a three-year study it 
is making on how the church can educate 
for effective Christian family life. 

The participants concurred in the view 
that parents are a dominant influence in 
their children’s religious education. 


First Five Years 

Randolph Crump Miller of Yale Di- 
vinity School said that by the time chil- 
dren are five years old their parents will 
have done at least half of all that can 
ever be done to determine the youngsters’ 
future faith. 

William E. Hulme of Wartburg The- 
ological Seminary, Dubuque, Ia., said a 
child’s relationship with his parents can 
be a highway or a roadblock to his prog- 
ress toward God. 

Harry G. Goodykoontz of Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary de- 
clared that God set men in families to 
provide a means whereby children might 
be guided into faith. He said the church 
teaches Christian parents who in turn 
must teach their children. 

Dora P. Chapin of General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, said the current 
anxiety of parents indicates that they 
long for direction from the church. 


Help of Theologians 
An official of the Presbyterian Board, 


J. C. Wynn of Philadelphia, told the 
group that theologians can throw invalu- 
able light on the multitude of pressing 
problems faced by adults today, among 
them the tensions of family life. 

But he said theologians must learn to 
communicate with the average man if 
they are to make their knowledge readily 
available to him. 

Mr. Wynn also said there was a need 
for theologians to “learn the technical 
language” of psychologists and anthro- 
pologists. 

“Men in these fields have knowledge 
that is useful to people facing today’s 
difficulties,” he said. 


Mr. Wynn is conducting the family 
life study for the board together with 
Roy Fairchild of Philadelphia, another 
staff member. 


Progress Reported on 
Directory of Worship 


Progress is being made in producing a 
joint Directory of Worship for American 
Presbyterianism. 

This is reported by Richard W. Graves, 
a United Presbyterian member of the 
joint committee, in his denominational 
news organ. Scott Brenner, United Pres- 
byterian pastor, is the committee chair- 
man. Presbyterian, U. S., and USA rep- 
resentatives are also on the committee. 
Robert McAfee Brown of Union Sem- 
inary, New York, is doing the actual 
writing of the volume on the basis of the 
committee’s studies. 

From Dr. Graves’ report: 


“What kind of questions are involved 
in a study such as this? There is space 
to mention only a few that are typical: 
What is the real meaning of the great 
Protestant doctrine of ‘“‘the priesthood of 
all believers,’’ and in the light of it, what 
is the function of the ordained minister? 
Are the sacraments something additional 
to the Word, or are they visible and tan- 
gible expressions of the Word? How im- 
portant are the parental vows in determin- 
ing the validity of what God does in the 
baptism of infants? Should the Lord’s 
Supper be administered every Lord’s Day, 
as Calvin insisted? In what sense is there 
a Real Presence in the Communion? 


“One thing seems certain: the new Di- 
rectory will be soundly Presbyterian. 
There is evident a determination not to 
ape the Anglicans; for we are convinced 
that we have a better tradition than theirs. 
As it goes about this tremendously im- 
portant business, the joint committee 
covets the prayers of the whole church.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Parkinson’s Law 


Prizes are being offered for the best 
illustrations of what will become famous 
as Parkinson’s Law, in promoting a new 
book by that name. C. Northcote Parkin- 
son states it this way: “Work expands 
so as to fill the time available for its 
completion.” 

He gives some examples: 














“An elderly lady of leisure can spend 
the entire day in writing and dispatching 
a postcard to her niece. An hour will be 
spent in finding the postcard, another in 
hunting for spectacles, half an hour in 
search for the address, an hour and a 
quarter in composition, and twenty min- 
utes in deciding whether or not to take 
an umbrella when going to the mailbox 
in the next street.” 


Parkinson offers two axioms: 1. “An 
official wants to multiply subordinates, 
not rivals” and 

2. “Officials make work for each oth- 
er.”” These examples: 

“We must picture civil servant, called 
A, who finds himself overworked. He may 
resign; he may ask to halve the work with 
a colleague called B; he may demand the 
assistance of two subordinates, to be call- 
ed C and D. There is probably no instance 
in history, however of A choosing any but 
the third alternative. C and D must thus 
number two or more, each being kept in 
order by fear of the other’s promotion. 
When C complains in turn of being over- 
worked A will advise the appointment of 
two more assistants to help D, whose po- 
sition is much the same. With this re- 
cruitment of E, F, G and H the promotion 
of A is now practically certain.” 


A Washington news item accompanies 
the promotion, reporting the foreign aid 
staff almost doubling since 1953 even 
though spending has been cut by almost 
50%. 

Entries in the contest (obviously de- 
signed to sell books, but good fun any- 
way) are to be sent before Nov. 16 to 
Professor Cypher! Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 

Ecclesiastical examples are not pro- 
hibited. 
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Scotland Exchange 


Interested in a possible vacation or 
other exchange with a minister of the 
Church of Scotland? We have made an 
arrangement which should facilitate such 
plans. 

Manse Mail (121 George St., Edin- 
burgh 2, Scotland) which goes to every 
minister of the Scottish church will be 
glad to carry requests from American 
Presbyterian ministers for such ex- 
changes. In return, THE PRESYTERIAN 
OvuTLOOK will provide information for 
Church of Scotland ministers who wish 
to enter into such arrangements. 

Next issue of Manse Mail is January, 
so requests should be sent to that address 
at once. 


Dark Secrets 


It is surprising how often you find 
a church’s Sunday bulletin without spe- 
cific identification. Frequently there is 
no way of knowing the city where the 
church is located and often there is no 
street designation. Here is one, sent to 
us, without any means of identifying the 
church. No minister is named, and an 
installation service is announced without 
giving the name of the minister who is 
to be installed. 


* * x 
A MAN may be a pagan alone, but he 


cannot be a Christian alone.—H. R. 
SALISBURY. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radic-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr., General Assembly’s Training 
School; Donald G. Miller, Union Seminary, 
Va.; Charles W. Kernan, Mizpah church, 
Richmond, Va. 


DOOM OF MANKIND 


The catechism says that mankind 
by its fall into sin is doomed to eternal 
damnation under the wrath and curse 
of God. Do we believe this today? 


MILLER: Depends on who the “we” is. 
If this person were asking me personally 
whether I believe it I would say un- 
equivocally yes, though I would want to 
define the terms and would want to know 
pretty surely what was in the mind of 
the questioner. I think there is perfectly 
clear teaching in the Bible that there is 
something radically wrong at the core 
of human nature, that man is alienated 
from God and by nature is God’s enemy. 
Therefore, apart from the redeeming 
word of Christ we are all doomed and 
under the wrath of God. What that in- 
volves, of course, is a mystery known 
only to God and I think it ill behooves 
us to try to state in our categories what 
this all involves in the after life. But 
the whole Gospel is the good news that 
man who is under the wrath of God has 
now, by God’s gracious love and the re- 
deeming act of God in Christ, been re- 
deemed from that and that redemption 
is open to anyone who is willing to re- 
ceive it by faith. 

MopERATOR: Let’s talk about the first 
part of that, about the fall into sin. 
Does that mean that because of something 
Adam did that men are condemned, or is 
it because of something they do them- 
selves? 

Mixer: Well, that’s a nice theological 
problem about which the theologians 
would disagree. I personally am con- 
vinced that we are condemned only for 
our own sins, not for Adam’s sins. But 


I am justly as equally convinced that 
because Adam sinned the mark of his 
sin has been left on the entire human 
race. Therefore, we are all prone to sin 
and we all sin. It would be a theoretical 
question to say: Suppose somebody didn’t 
sin, would he then get by? That is pure 
theory because everybody that ever lived 
did sin. 

KERNAN: I think Dr. Miller said 
something very wise when he said that 
is a theoretical question. Most of us 
don’t need to worry about Adam’s sin. 
We have enough of our own to keep us 
busy, and we can worry about those. I 
don’t believe as a Christian minister, 
that we do inherit the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, that we inherit a sinful nature, not 
the guilt of what he did. A New Eng- 
land primer said, “In Adam’s sin, we 
sinnéd all.” Josh Billings wrote it an- 
other way and said, “In Adam’s sin we 
all jined in.” 


WHAT CHRIST KNEW 


When Christ was born as a baby, 
did he know that he was to be the 
Christ or did the realization come 
gradually? 


Boccs: Of course, that is a disputed 
question, but I think there is a growing 
consensus of opinion among Biblical stu- 
dents that if we are to hold on to our 
belief in the humanity of Jesus as well 
as to belief in his divinity, we must sup- 
pose that he developed in his understand- 
ing, in his knowledge, as do all men. I 
think, therefore, we could answer by 
saying that he came gradually to know 
what the will of God for him in life was. 

MopERATOR: I suppose a great many 
people have felt that they were really 
dishonoring Christ if they did not ascribe 
to him as a man all the attributes of 
deity. In so doing they have overlooked 
the fact that the incarnation was real. 
He was truly man. The opposite position 
is really an ancient heresy called Mono- 
physitism that has been condemned by 
the church for hundreds of years. 
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Book-Review Footnote to the Problem, “’In What Hope?”’ 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES FOR 
IN SOCIETY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


OR THE SMALL SUM of fifty 

cents, anyone who is interested can 
buy one of the Association Press “Reflec- 
tion Books” with a great deal of well- 
packed food for thought on the theme 
studied in December over so much of the 
church. The book (paper-back) is en- 
titled What the Christian Hopes for in 
Society, and consists of reprints of ar- 
ticles from Christianity and Crisis which, 
whenever they appeared, have a time- 
liness about them even in our present 
years of darkness. These essays, one of 
which is contributed by our own Francis 
Pickens Miller, while varied in scope 
and intention, are agreed on two under- 
lying convictions. One is that “exclu- 
sively individualistic piety is a perver- 
sion of the Christian faith.” The other 
is the hope that there “may be a trans- 
formation of at least some aspects of 
social, intellectual or cultural life under 
the impact of the gospel.” 


OT to save the reader fifty cents, 

but to send him or her to read the 
book personally, three of the eight chap- 
ters will be here briefly reviewed. The 
first essay, by John C. Bennett, goes 
straight to the question: “What Can We 
Hope for in Society?” He names three 
forms of optimistic belief in progress 
which we should reject. 

1. The tendency to substitute the ex- 
pectation of progress for the Christian 
faith. This was the kind of “social gos- 
pel” which was justly rejected by the 
thoughtful as ‘‘a complete distortion of 
the Biblical outlook.” 

2. The idea that progress is inevitable. 
This is a fallacy, no matter what kind of 
progress is meant, or who holds the idea. 

3. The assurance that the major sources 
of social evil can be removed in such 
a way that the gains we make in re- 
moving them are secure, in other words, 
that some sorts of progress, once made, 
cannot be lost or reversed. Dr. Bennett 
points out that (a) sin persists, and 
gnaws at all progress; and (b) the most 
destructive perversions of human life 
appear at the higher levels of human 
development. 

All this could add up to total pessi- 
mism; but Dr. Bennett is a Christian and 
has a chastened kind of hope. “There 
will be significant embodiments of God’s 
righteous purpose in human society.” 
One ground for such hope is God’s com- 
mon grace—and here Calvin and Augus- 





NEXT WEEK—Thanksgiving Meditation— 
“You Have Suffered.” 

NOV. 25 — Oberlin (3) — “Can Any Good 
Come From Oberlin?” 
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tine are quoted in support; another is 
that powers of evil tend to be self-de- 
structive, and that the powers of the 
Kingdom of God are even now present 
and at work in the life of man. We 
should remember, furthermore, that in- 
stitutions and the behavior of social 
groups are important because of their 
effect on persons. Our motive for action 
should not be hope, but love.” Hope is 
important but it is subordinate to faith 
and love.” 


AVID ROBERTS, whose early 

death was a loss for the whole Amer- 
ican church, begins his essay with a 
reminiscence of a New Testament scholar 
he once knew, who was at the same time 
an enthusiastic Nazi. Starting with that 
as a kind of text, Roberts raises the ques- 
tion whether Americans, any more than 
Nazis, are willing to look at ourselves in 
the light of God’s Word. We take our 
ideals not from the New Testament but 
from the ‘“Time-spirit” around us. We 
tend to identify Christianity and Amer- 
icanism. The Christian hope becomes 
transformed into nationalistic pride and 
ambition. The future to which many an 
American Christian looks, is what the 
Messianic hope was for many in Israel 
in Jesus’ time—nothing else than the 
hope that our country will be and remain 
“top-dog” in all the world. 

This will not do. ‘There can be no 
return to faith in God so long as he is 
regarded as a sort of confirmatory ap- 
pendage to the American way of life.” 
Mr. Roberts offers some dark but not 
doubtful facts showing how little freedom 


—and what is worse, how little desire for 
it—exists in American life today. 


OW if the Christian citizen shares 

even the modest hope of Dr. Ben- 
nett, and if he is as convinced as Dr. 
Roberts that our situation has sinister 
features, he will be prepared to agree 
with Colonel Miller that more Christian 
citizens will have to do something more 
than merely vote when the party machines 
give them a chance. Colonel Miller has 
been in practical politics himself; and 
he offers some reflections based on his 
own expecience. In the chapter, “Chris- 
tian Ethics and Practical Politics,” he 
asks if Christian ethics can be applied 
to politics at all. Yes, he answers, as 
well as to any other form of social ac- 
tion. He raises the question of compro- 
mise, admits its necessity. He asks 
whether the Christian in politics is justi- 
fied in using un-Christian methods, and 
says roundly, No. He points out the 
places where a Christian in politics has 
a chance a responsibility for making 
Christian decisions. 

He does not think that the story of 
Protestant Christians in politics has been 
a happy one; either they tend to be naive, 
swallowing ‘‘the rottenest political bait- 
hook, line and sinker,” or else they are 
perfectionists who have no idea of what 
is practically possible now. He deplores 
the political apathy, not say stupidity, 
of typical church people, and also gives 
reasons for the proposition that if Chris- 
tian faith and life disappear, conditions 
essential to a free and responsible society 
will also disappear. He makes a strong 
case for the belief that people who have 
even modest hopes for the spread of 
Christian life in society must show their 
hope by their political works. “It is ab- 
solutely essential,” he concludes, “for 
Christians to engage in political activity, 
because merely by their compaigning they 
can influence the trend of political life 
and also, witness to their faith.” 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Mary Baldwin: Toynbee 


British historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
will deliver the principal address next 
April 15 when Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., 
is inaugurated as president of Mary 
Baldwin College (Va.). Mr. Toynbee will 
be serving as visiting lecturer at nearby 
Washington and Lee at that time. Dr. 
Spencer will recommend to the trustees 
that a symposium which will “contribute 
something to the educational world” be 
substituted for the conventional inaugu- 
ration ceremony. 

The conference and ideas gleaned from 
it will aid in launching a program of 
development at Mary Baldwin in which 
the college expects either to build an en- 
tirely new campus or to expand greatly 
the present plant. 

The use of closed circuit television, 
language laboratories, classroom interns 
and other new teaching methods that will 
likely be discussed at the symposium will 
be examined for use at Mary Baldwin 
and the other colleges represented. 





P. C.: Scholarships 


Ten founder’s grants, ranging up to 
$2,000 each will be awarded high school 
seniors in an expanded scholarship pro- 
gram of Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
S. C. Awarded first to students entering 
next September, the scholarships will cov- 
er four years of study and offer recipients 
up to $500 each year. The deadline for 
applying for these scholarships is Dec. 
10, 1957. Other types of scholarships at 
P. C.: Valedictory—to first-honor grad- 
uates of accredited high school classes 
(in some cases, to second-honor gradu- 
ates) ; Ministerial candidates; and grant- 
in-aid with work opportunities. 


SHERRILL URGES SEMINARIES 
TO SERVE THE WHOLE CHURCH 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS) — Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church said here that 
seminaries should train clergymen to 
translate the eternal verities of the gos- 
pel ‘‘so that they may be understood by 
those in the pews and be applicable to 
the rapidly-moving scene in which we 
live.” 

He said seminaries should be a “‘center 
of light and learning for the whole 
church, laity and clergy alike.” 

The bishop addressed a dinner held in 
connection with the 100th anniversary 
of the Episcopal Divinity School. 

Bishop Sherrill warned prospective 
ministers against expecting too much 
from a “brief” three-year seminary 
course. Seminaries are under “so great 
pressures,” he said, that “there is a real 
danger theological education will take 
on the aspect of a mere tutoring or trade 
school.” 
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“Many of the practical aspects of the 
ministry can best be learned in the school 
of hard experience—namely, parish life,” 
he declared. “There is no mysterious 
bag of tricks which can be taught a stu- 
dent which will inevitably assure his 
competence in any field, for effectiveness 
comes from within, attributes of the mind 
and the heart, wisdom, concern, unsel- 
fishness, lovingkindness.” 

The Episcopal leader said the prospec- 
tive clergyman who knows all the answers 
as if learned by rote is on the whole ‘‘a 
depressing prospect.” Such a clergyman 
lives in an ivory tower far removed from 
the inward life of his people, he added. 

He said that as “centers of light and 
learning,” seminaries should work to im- 
prove the “mature intellectual life” of 
the church. 

They should have a faculty “large 
enough and varied enough to have the 
time and energy to think and to write,” 
Bishop Sherrill urged. 

“T am not thinking alone of research 
in erudite Biblical or theological studies,” 
he said, ‘‘but writing and conferences that 
will reach the general run of clergy and 
laity of our church.” 


Queens Teaches Adults 

More than 1,000 adults are expected 
to be enrolled in the evening college con- 
ducted this year by Queens College in 
Charlotte, N. C. More than 145 persons 
have registered for college credit courses. 
General interest classes (like literature, 
painting, photography) have attracted 
250; and 225 are enrolled in non-credit 
courses meeting special needs in business 
and industry. 


German Women Ask 
For Clarification 


DETMOLD, GERMANY—The Committee 
for Women’s Work of the Reformed 
(Presbyterian) churches in Germany has 
sent representatives for the first time to 
the recent all-German meeting of Re- 
formed leaders. They asked the meeting 
to appoint a theologian to define the 
status of women in the congregation and 
urged that governing bodies of the con- 
gregations in Germany should appoint 
more women to their membership. 

The women’s representatives said it 
was important to appoint more than one 
woman to the governing body of the local 
congregation because “‘one woman would 
hardly venture to raise her voice in an 
exclusively masculine group.” They ask- 
ed pastors’ conferences to deal more in- 
tensively with women’s questions and to 
study the transformation of the status of 
women in public life. 

The council of Reformed leaders, un- 
der the chairmanship of Wilhelm Niesel, 
sent a letter to the pastors and elders of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church, stress- 
ing the importance of having a spirit- 
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You can do His will... 
through your will 


Many Christians desire to further the work of the Lord not only during their 
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organized under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with offices 


at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of 
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ually independent leadership in dealings 
between church and state. 

The major churches represented’ in the 
German Alliance of Reformed Churches 
are in Northwest Germany and the prov- 
ince of Lippe. Most other Reformed 
churches in Germany are also members. 


(E.P.S., Geneva) 


Church-State Tension 
Rises in East Germany 


Tension between church and state in 
East Germany continues to mount follow- 
ing the reading of a letter from all Prot- 
estant pulpits on October 13. The letter, 
prepared by Protestant bishops in the 
German Democratic Republic, strongly 
criticized the attempt of communist party 
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secretary Walter Ulbricht to associate all 
organs of state in East Germany with 
the drive to enlist young people for the 
communist-sponsored youth dedication 
ceremonies planned to be held again next 
spring. 

The letter underlined the fact that 
state sponsorship of the ceremonies vio- 
lated assurances given by the East Ger- 
man government in 1956 that they would 
be entirely voluntary and independent of 
state control. The bishops declared that 
boys and girls leaving school must decide 
between the secular ceremony and con- 
firmation. They stressed that any com- 
bination of the two alternatives was un- 
thinkable. 


A sharp reaction to the reading of the 
letter came from East German Home Af- 
fairs minister, Karl Maron. In a coun- 
ter letter addressed to the bishops, the 
minister referred to the launching of the 
USSR’s satellite and described the cere- 
monies as a means of promoting “‘scien- 
tific education.” He said that ‘the posi- 
tion of science and technics today raises 
many burning questions to which our 
young people, irrespective of their phi- 
losophy of life, demand an answer.” He 
claimed that the answer could be given 
only from the point of view of science. 

Maron’s letter goes on to charge the 
bishops’ message with containing “‘calum- 
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nies against our state and provocative 
distortions of the situation in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” He describes 
the bishops as forbidden to have dealings 
with the western ‘‘fascist forces . . . which 
have already taken possession of all the 
key positions in state, industry and the 
NATO army, and which, as usual, enjoy 
the support of many of the leaders of the 
Evangelical Church.” Although the 
bishops’ letter had not been made public 
in the west, Maron took exception to its 
alleged publication outside East Ger- 
many, where, he said, it would be the 
object of accusations against “‘the work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government.” He at- 
tacked comparison of the communist- 
sponsored youth dedication with dedica- 
tion ceremonies conducted by the Nazis. 
(E.P.S., Geneva) 


Niemoeller on the Satellite 


Asked whether the launching of a 
satellite as a first step to conquering the 
universe meant that man had exceeded 
the limits imposed on him by God, Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoeller said that the ques- 
tion was better applied to weapons of 
mass destruction than to the so-called 
satellites. He said God had imposed 
limits on man by making love the ful- 
fillment of the law. ‘‘Everything that is 
contrary to love of God and of one’s 
neighbor exceeds the limits,” he declared. 


(EPS) 
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Directions for Christian Giving 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 24, 1957 
1 Corinthians 16:1-13 


The last chapter of Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians which we are now to 
study contains directions for Christian 
giving, and other concluding remarks. The 
directions for giving come in regard to a 
project which occupied Paul’s attention 
for a considerable period of time (53 to 
56 A.D.), and which is mentioned again 
in 2nd Corinthians 8 and 9, and also 
in Romans 15. There is a further refer- 
ence in Acts 24:17. 


1. The Collection for the Saints, 

16:1 

Paul refers to this project as ‘“‘the con- 
tribution for the saints” (in the Kjv it 
is the collection for the saints). Though 
this is the earliest reference to the project 
in the New Testament, it is quite evident 
that it is not being introduced for the 
first time. Probably one of Paul’s lieu- 
tenants had explained the undertaking 
earlier and in greater detail. 

Paul speaks of it as a contribution 
“for the saints.’ The word “saint” 
(meaning one dedicated or set aside to 
the service of God) was a favorite word 
of Paul’s, the word which he used most 
often to designate a Christian; for to 
him all Christians were saints. The term 
however seemed especially applicable to 
the members of the mother church in 
Jerusalem. He writes to the saints in 
Philippi (Phil. 1:1) and to the saints in 
Colossae (Col. 1:2), but when he speaks 
of the saints he is referring to the saints 
in Jerusalem (cf. Romans 15:25-26). 

The collection then was being taken 
for the benefit of the needy Christians in 
Jerusalem. Paul sponsored the collec- 
tion over a period of years not only in 
Corinth, but also as indicated in 16:1 in 
the churches of Galatia (Antioch, Ico- 
nium, Lystra, Derbe—founded on his 
first missionary journey), and, as it ap- 
pears from 2 Corinthians 8:1, likewise 
in the churches of Macedonia (Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea—founded on this 
second missionary journey), and as the 
list of representatives in Acts 20:5 would 
suggest among the churches of the Ro- 
man province of Asia as well (founded 
after the writing of this letter on his 
third missionary journey). 

Why did Paul give so much time and 
attention to the gathering of this collec- 
tion ? 

First, quite plainly, because there was 
a need. The Christians in Jerusalem were 
in dire economic straits. Many students 
of the Bible suppose that this was due 
to their early practice of holding all 
things in common. But there is no indi- 
cation that this was the case. The be- 
lievers in Christ were an unpopular 
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minority in Palestine, and it was prob- 
ably difficult for them to secure or hold 
a job. Many of them had lost their prop- 
erty in the great persecution which 
broke out after the death of Stephen. 
From the very beginning the church had 
felt that it must care for its own poor 
(Acts 4:34; 6:1-3; 11:27-30). In an 
important conference in Jerusalem, Peter 
and John and James, the brother of 
Jesus, had urged Paul and Barnabas as 
they moved among the Gentiles not to 
forget the needy among the Jewish Chris- 


tians (Galatians 2:9) “which very 
thing,” says Paul, “I was eager to do.” 


This then was Paul’s first purpose—the 
churches which he had founded among 
the Gentiles were asked to contribute to 
the needs of the Jewish Christians—it 
was an undertaking prompted by charity, 
affection, compassion and duty. 

We are so used to benevolence on a 
large scale that we forget that charity 
is a Christian institution; that the spirit 
of charity was breathed into the world 
through the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
is still largely sustained thereby. 

As we follow the story in Acts, and 
read the Pauline epistles, it appears that 
there was a second purpose that Paul 
had in mind and that was to bind to- 
gether the two wings of the church—the 
Jewish wing and the Gentile wing which 
were beginning to drift apart. The Jew- 
ish wing feared the liberalism of the 
Gentile wing (as manifested in their dis- 
regard of the Mosaic Law); the Gentile 
wing scorned the narrowness of the Jew- 
ish wing. The great collection which Paul 
was sponsoring would serve to reconcile 
and unite the two factions, or so he 
hoped. (For what is the church asked 
to give today? Why?) 


Il. Principles of Christian Giving, 

16:2-4 

In vs. 2 Paul gives directions for the 
handling of the collection: “On the first 
day of every week, each of you is to put 
something aside and store it up, as he 
may prosper, so that contributions need 
not be made when I come.” 

“On the first day of (the) week”— 
that is, on the Christian Sabbath or 
Lord’s Day, as it came to be called. This 
is one of several passages in the Bible 
which suggest that the early Christians 
had substituted the Lord’s Day (i.e., the 
day of his resurrection) for the Jewish 
Sabbath as the day of worship. The fact 
that this change had been made is con- 
firmed by the fact that the earliest Chris- 
tian literature after the New Testament, 
referring to the day of worship, states 
explicitly that Christians worshipped on 


the first day of the week because on that 
day Christ rose from the grave. 

“On the first day of every week,” says 
Paul (Rsv). Small weekly offerings 
would thus accumulate. “Each of you” 
—no one excepted; slaves, who would 
have little to give, and children, out of 
their allowance—“is to put something 
aside”’—Paul does not suggest any def- 
inite proportion; but it was to be in ac- 
cordance with his ability—‘as he may 
prosper.” Some argue that this means a 
certain definite proportion of one’s in- 
come. This may be the case, though it 
is not clearly stated. But there is no sug- 
gestion that it be the same proportion for 
all. In some case a tenth, for example, 
might be too much; in other cases it cer- 
tainly would be too small. The New Tes- 
tament principle is ‘tas God hath pros- 
pered him” (xkyjv). 

One purpose of this weekly offering is 
“that contributions need not be made 
when I come.” Paul didn’t want to have 
to make an appeal for money. He didn’t 
want them to give under pressure, or 
because of the enthusiasm of the moment. 
He wanted them to make their giving a 
matter of principle. No doubt there was 
another reason, though Paul doesn’t men- 
tion it. A single collection, taken after 
Paul’s arrival, would be more burden- 
some, and far less productive. 

In this verse Paul sets forth important 
principles regarding (1) the members 
who are to give. Each one—no one ex- 
cepted. This is the idea, of course, em- 
bodied in the every member canvass. (2) 
The manner of giving. It is to be syste- 
matic—a matter of principle—first in 
regard to the time of giving. Every week. 
I knew a business man once who gave 
to his church $50 annually, and thought 
he was being very generous. If he had 
counted up how little he was giving each 
week he would have been ashamed, for 
he could have afforded $50 a Sunday. 
Systematic, second, in regard to the 
amount given. A certain definite propor- 
tion, not necessarily a tenth (though this 
is a good basis from which to begin one’s 
calculation), but a definite proportion 
as God has prospered us. The man who 
gives haphazardly is apt to miss the 
real joy of giving. The man who gives 
a definite proportion, as God has pros- 
pered him, is the man more likely to find 
joy in his giving. 

“When I arrive,” says Paul, “I will 
send those whom you accredit by letter 
to carry your gift to Jerusalem.” We 
have here a good illustration of Paul’s 
extreme caution in financial affairs. He . 
will not put himself under suspicion of 
raising money for his own good. He 
wants the Corinthians to put their funds 
into the hands of their own representa- 
tives who will see that it is delivered to 
the people for whom it was intended. 
Churches—and churchmen—should be 
equally as careful today. No man, how- 
ever honorable he may be, should be put 
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under unnecessary temptation—or made 
liable to ungrounded suspicions—by han- 
dling funds which are not properly ac- 
counted. 


ll. Paul’s Visit—God Willing, 

16:5-9 

In vss. 5-9 Paul speaks of his plans 
to visit Corinth. “I hope to spend some 
time with you,” he writes, “if the Lord 
permits.”” Some old-fashioned Presby- 
terians think one should never state his 
plans without some such statement— 
“D.V.” (Deus volens, or God willing), 
or as here, “if the Lord permits.” Paul 
uses the phrase or its equivalent only 
on occasion. Whether or not we use the 
phrase, it may be well to recall at times 
that all our plans are subject to the divine 
providence. We must plan, but we would 
do well, on occasion at least, to recall 
that our best plans may be changed by 
sickness, accident, or death. 

“But I will stay in Ephesus until Pen- 
tecost,” Paul adds, “for a wide door for 
effective work has opened to me, and 
there are many adversaries.” It is in- 
teresting to note why Paul intends to 
remain in Ephesus. Not because he is 
having a good time. Not because he can 
make money by so doing. But because 
“a wide door for effective work has open- 
ed to me.” It is easy to understand such 
a reason. Any faithful minister would 
be loath to leave under the circumstances. 
But Paul hesitates to leave not only be- 
cause there is opportunity, but also 
because there is opposition. Paul was 
forced to contend with adversaries in 
every city in which he labored. But those 
adversaries were particularly fierce in 
Ephesus. Perhaps Paul agreed with one 
of our great preachers (Dr. James I. 
Vance) who said, “It is great fun to 
fight the devil.”” More likely Paul was 
not a man to quit under fire. In any case 
opposition didn’t make Paul cower, it 
aroused him. One of the reasons he 
wanted to stay at Ephesus was—“there 
are many adversaries.” 








IV. The Coming of Timothy and 

Apollos, 16:10-12 

When Paul wrote this letter to the 
Corinthians there was an opposition group 
in the church, an unruly and immoral 
faction, who must be disciplined lest 
dishonor come upon the name of Christ. 
Timothy, a young man, who had been 
assisting Paul in his labors for about five 
years, was being sent by him to Corinth 
for this purpose. Paul had the utmost 
confidence in Timothy, but recognized his 
timidity (see 2 Tim. 1:7). He doesn’t 
want Timothy to be hurt, or discouraged 
by his reception. So he urged his readers 
to “put him at ease among you, for he 
is doing the work of the Lord.” Perhaps 
we should take more thought of those 
who are carrying on the Lord’s work. We 
are all human, and encouragement in- 
spires a man to continue in the work; 
discouragement may make it impossible 
for him to render the greatest service. 

“As for our brother Apollos,” Paul 
continued, “I strongly urged him to visit 
you.” To appreciate the significance of 
this statement we need to recall that while 
Paul had his followers in Corinth, there 
were others who greatly preferred Apol- 
los (1 Cor. 1:12, 3:5-7). A lesser man 
than Paul might have become jealous 
and opposed Apollos’ visit to Corinth. 
Paul informed the Corinthians that he 
had “strongly urged” Apollos to return to 
them, and that he would indeed do so 
when he had the opportunity. Jealousy 
today is not uncommon in the office, the 
school or the church. It may hurt the 
man who harbors it as much as it does 
the cause to which he is committed. It 
is good to know that Paul harbored no 
such feelings. 


V. A Call to Consecration, 16:13 

Paul’s long letter to the Corinthians 
is drawing to a close. He has advised 
them regarding many problems, and of- 
fered them specific directions for the 
concrete situations in which they found 
themselves. Before closing there is a gen- 
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eral exhortation he wishes to leave with 
them. “Be watchful, stand firm in your 
faith, be courageous, be strong” (RSV). 
In these four crisp charges he sums up 
the duty of a Christian soldier beset by 
spiritual foes and perils. The first two 
refer more to his defensive attitude; the 
last two to his offensive attitude. 

(1) “Be watchful.” The Corinthian 
Christians felt too secure. They did not 
seem to be aware that their spiritual life 
was in danger. Paul warns them that 
they must be on the alert; constantly on 
guard; “not compromising with anything 
in their environment, or playing with any 
temptation that would make them less 
sensitive to spiritual things. It is so 
easy to be clear and strong about one’s 
central convictions and so easy to com- 
promise at the marginal point; yet it is 
often on life’s margins, and not at its 
center, that the danger lurks” (John 
Short; in the Interpreters Bible). Chris- 
tians must therefore be watchful. 

(2) “Stand firm in your faith.” Paul 
had reminded his readers more than once 
of the things which were central in the 
Christian tradition. See especially 15 :3-5. 
These things must not be surrendered. 
The Christian must hold firmly not only 
to essential beliefs, but also to essential 
practices, such as prayer, common wor- 
ship, high ethical conduct. 

(3) “Be courageous,” or in the vigor- 
ous translation of the KJv, “Quit you 
like men.” Paul has been speaking of the 
Christian’s defense. The third and fourth 
exhortations include the Christian’s of- 
fense, as well. They are not only to hold 
their positions, but to press forward 
courageously that they might win new 
victories for their Lord. 

(4) “Be strong”—not only manly, but 
also mighty. The word used here is used 
ordinarily of God. The idea seems to 
be that they are to be strong in the Lord, 
strong in his strength. 

(5) His concluding exhortation is, 
“Let all that you do be done in love.” 
“All... in love.” That is the Christian’s 
supreme test—love for one another, love 
for all mankind, love for Christ. 

Americans — North and South — are 
now involved in some critical issues, on 
which some powerful feelings have been 
aroused. “Let all that you do be done 
in love,” is a good motto at this time 
for us all. If it is done otherwise it is 
less than Christian. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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HELP WANTED 





TEACHER WANTED for Christian school. 
Wire or call W. E. Hill, Jr., Hopewell, 
Virginia. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE HEALING POWER OF FAITH. By 
Will Oursler. Hawthorn Books, Inc., New 
York, 366 pp., $4.95. 





Will Oursler, a distinguished author, 
novelist, and reporter, set out to discover 
the facts about “faith healing” as it is 
practiced within the Christian-Judaic 
tradition. He has rendered a valuable 
service in presenting brief descriptions 
of little known facets of this movement 
such as the careers of Edgar Cayce of 
Virginia Beach, Va.; of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose Worrall of Baltimore, Md.; of 
Rabbi and Mrs. Morris Lichtenstein; and 
numerous others. These accounts are 
presented in an interesting and readable 
style, and it cannot be denied that the 
story of faith healing as Mr. Oursler tells 
it is a colorful and fascinating one. 

He states that he has tried to maintain 
a reporter’s objectivity in his investiga- 
tions and in recording his findings (p. 
13). It must be conceded that he has not 
only given evidence which seems to sup- 
port the movement, but he has also hon- 
estly included at least some evidence 
which is unflattering to the movement. 

However, there is a fundamental diffi- 
culty which emerges in this connection. 
The further one reads the more uncertain 
one becomes whether Mr. Oursler is 
really a reporter who is merely describing 
the faith healing movement, or whether 
he is a protagonist seeking to lead the 
reader to a favorable response or to 
deeper involvement in it. If this latter 
is his real purpose, then his reporter’s 
method must be judged inadequate, be- 
cause it prevents him from coming to 
grips with precisely those fundamental 
questions the answers to which must de- 
cide the validity of the movement. 

For example, he raises the question, 
“What are we to answer when physical 
healing does not come”’ to one who seeks 
it through the route of faith? Admitting 
that this is the most difficult question in 
the whole area of spiritual therapy, he 
does not recommend any particular solu- 
tion to the problem, but rather ccntents 
himself with ‘“‘reporting” the various con- 
tradictory answers of the healers (pp. 
211, 235 ff.). If no convincing explana- 
tion of these failures can be given, then 
this is bound to create doubt as to the 
validity of the claim that all the sick who 
have faith can be healed. 

While Mr. Oursler makes occasional 
reference to the Scriptural healing re- 
ports, it would nevertheless appear that 
he is rather unconcerned about whether 
the beliefs, practices, promises, and 
claims of the faith healers are in har- 
mony with Biblical teachings. I judge 
this to be true because he tries to con- 
vince the reader that the differences be- 





DR. BOGGS is chairman of the Presbyterian, 
U.S., General Assembly’s Committee on 
Christianity and Health. 
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tween such diverse healing movements as 
Christian Science, Unity, Catholicism, 
Spiritualism, snake-handling, Oral Rob- 
erts, and Judaism are unimportant when 
compared with the similarity of their 
basic Christian attitudes and results (p. 
154). Since these movements differ in 
important fundamentals, it seems impos- 
sible that all of them can find equal sup- 
port from the same Bible. Even if he 
were able to wangle unity out of this 
diversity, Mr. Oursler would not have 
proved his case because by design he has 
omitted from consideration the healings 
claimed by Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Yogis, Swamis, Egyptian priests, and 
primitive witch doctors. 

The most serious difficulty I find with 
this treatment, however, is the author’s 
failure to define the goal to which he 
would lead his readers. If he wants his 


readers to be persuaded of the validity of 
“faith healing,” or of “spiritual heal- 
ing,” or of “supernatural healing,” then 
the least we might expect from him is 
that he define these terms, and clarify 
for us wherein such healings differ from 
other healings. Here again, he merely 
“reports” various conflicting definitions 
(pp. 22, 52, 71-76, 241). Assuming that 
there is some valid distinction between 
“faith” healings and others which occur 
by so-called “natural” means, does the 
author thereby imply that God has noth- 
ing to do with the “natural” healings? 
Or if he agrees that all healing is from 
God, including cases where the best med- 
ical intelligence is employed, then where- 
in lies the religious superiority or dis- 
tinctiveness of the so-called “spiritual” 
healings ? 
Wapbe H. Boces, Jr. 
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LOVE AND JUSTICE 


Selections from the Shorter Writings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, edited by D. B. Ros- 
ERTSON. Sixty-four selections illustrate 
the major themes of love and justice in 
Niebuhr’s social, political, and economic 
thought. Includes his views on American 
politics, foreign policy, socialized medi- 
cine, pacifism, segregation, and the hy- 
drogen bomb. $6.00 


THE GOSPEL 
FROM THE MOUNT 


By Joun Wick Bowman and Rotanp 
W. Tarp. This new interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount reveals it as 
an integral part of the whole Bible mes- 
sage — as valid for Christian life today 
as it was in the time of Christ. $3.75 


MARK MEETS CHRIST 


By Franx Witson Price. This point- 
by-point comparison of Christianity vs. 
Communism offers the insight and un- 
derstanding that Christians must possess 
to defeat the Marxist philosophy. $3.50 


WHICH BOOKS 
BELONG IN THE BIBLE? 


A Study of the Canon, by Froyp V. 
Firson. This noted author, and member 
of the committee that prepared The 
Revised Standard Version of the Apoc- 
typha, now brings us an authoritative 
historical and theological explanation of 
why some books are included in our 
present Bible and some are not. $3.00 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER 


By Ganse Litt ce. Based on a series of 
sermons delivered by Dr. Little from the 
National Radio Pulpit, this helpful book 
shows how every Christian, regardless of 
denomination, may use “his God-given 
intellect” to discover God anew. $2.50 


Now at your bookstore 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

William B. Holmes, Jr., from Ruidoso, 
New Mexico, to the First church, Van 
Horn, Texas, Nov. 15. 

Cyrus S. Mallard, Jr., from Shreveport, 
La., to 969 Lyfhurst Dr., S. W., Atlanta 
11, Ga. 

J. Cecil Lawrence from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Box 2537, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

Herbert M. McCallum from Valdosta, 
Ga., to Hq. Sq. 3700th Mil. Trng. We., 
Box 17, Lackland AFB, Texas. 

J. Rupert McGregor, formerly head of 
Montreat, N. C., activities, is serving as 
interim pastor of the First church, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

No change: Paul N. Gresham, who had 
announced his intention of resigning as 
pastor of the Kenilworth church, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., withdrew his request when 
his congregation refused to join him in 
requesting the presbytery to dissolve the 
relationship. 

Wilkes D. Macaulay, formerly of Kenly, 
N. C., is the new pastor of the Prospect 
church, Mooresville, N. C. 

Willis Thompson has retired after 
serving 27 years as pastor of the Hilton 
church, Warwick, Va. 

Robert Allen Brown, Norfolk, Va., has 
been honorably retired but will serve as 
stated supply of the East Ocean View 
church for a year. 

Alan Chapman, Johnson 
is serving a “clinical year” 
Columbia Seminary 
tain’s Cove church, 








City, Tenn., 
on leave from 
by serving the Brit- 
Weaverville, N. C. 

Presbyterian, USA 

R. Lewis Jones from Jersey City, N. J., 
to 1001 Pleasant St., Worcester 2, Mass., 
where on Dec. 1 he becomes pastor of 
the First church. 

Robert R. Williams from Belfield, N. 
Dak., to Towner, N. Dak. 

Malcolm Gillespie, formerly of Bethany, 
Conn., is director of the Student Christian 
Foundation at Southern Illinois Universi- 
ty, Carbondale. 


DEATHS 

James C. Manry, 64, Stony Point, N. Y., 
former professor of psychology at For- 
man Christian College, Lahore, Pakistan, 
died Oct. 29 at Spring Valley, N. Y. He 
suffered a stroke recently. He retired 
last year. 

Albert G. Weidler, 75, Berea, Ky. 
in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 18. He was there 
to address a credit union. Dr. Weidler 
was for a long time the dean at Berea 
College. He was to have been a commis- 
sioner to the United Presbyterian As- 
sembly in Pittsburgh next year, uniting 
the two denominations, as his grand- 
father had participated in the 1858 union 
creating the U. P. Church. 


| Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


, died. 





At Peace College education for tha 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . im classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





MILLIKIN PRESIDENT 

Paul McKay has been installed as presi- 
dent of Millikin University (Ill.) with 
these speakers for the occasion: Presi- 
dent David D. Henry of the University of 
Illinois, and Harold Martin, Presbyterian, 
USA, Assembly’s Moderator. 


SPEAKERS 

C. Darby Fulton, Presbyterian, U. S., 
executive secretary of World Missions, 
was the speaker during the Week of 
Spiritual Enrichment at Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College. 

Earl A. Loomis, Jr., professor of psy- 
chiatry at Union Seminary, New York, 
is delivering the annual Auburn Extension 
Lectures at the seminary each Monday 
through Nov. 18. Topic: “On Coming 
to Ourselves in Christ.” 


HAVERFORD PBK 

Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., Presbyterian, 
USA, missionary in Korea, has been 
elected as the Fifteen Year Honor Man 
by the Haverford College chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Selections are made from 
those who have “shown the most out- 
standing achievement in the fields of 
literary or scientific endeavor.” His dis- 
tinctions are cited in the fields of poetry 
and for “original contributions in the 
field of linguistic studies, particularly the 


preparation of material for the use of be- 
ginning students in modern Oriental 
languages.” 


DCEs 

John H. McCord who has been director 
of Christian education in Westminster 
church, Corsicana, Texas, has returned 
to Austin Seminary to study for the 
ministry. 

Ruby Brock, formerly of Second 
church, Memphis, Tenn., is now director 
of Christian education in the children’s 
division of the Highland Park church, 
Dallas, Texas, 


CAMPUS 

Audrey Ellsworth, formerly of Austin, 
Texas, now Presbyterian student worker 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

Andrew Byers of the faculty of the 
Presbyterian Pan-American School, Kings- 
ville, Texas, is also teaching Bible at 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
in Kingsville. 

M. H. Applewhite, Jr., recent graduate 
of the University of Colorado (Master of 
Music), has joined the faculty of the 
Pan-American School and is the choir 
director. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


with substantial reduction 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS .... 


. maintains an outstanding faculty dedicated to 
Christian principles for men and women who are . 

. individuals, not numbers. 

. participants, not spectators. 


Write to Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. ( 
Famous for distinguished alumni. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A, Spragens, President 
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Fine facilities. 


Danville, Ky. 
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